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REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 



Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. By William Healy. Little, 

Brown & Company, Boston, 1917. Pages XI+330. 

"Innate cussedness" is no longer a satisfactory explanation of 
conduct abnormalities. Dr. Healy has clearly shown, in his latest book, 
the importance of investigating the deciding factors in a career of 
delinquency. "A remarkable, dynamic quality characterizing certain 
hidden mental reactions to experiences is responsible in some individuals 
for the production of misconduct, or, indeed, whole careers of delin- 
quency." It is the problem of this book to set forth the nature of this 
most important mechanism of mental life. 

The theory underlying the discussion is that all actions are deter- 
mined by previous experience. It is not necessary that the experience 
be remembered. In many cases the subject may be unconscious of 
the factors determining his behavior. The most important elements 
may have been repressed, and for many days may not have reached 
the conscious level. The chief problem in work with those whose 
conduct is abnormal, is to bring to the light of clear consciousness the 
details of emotional conflicts, which, in spite of "being out of sight, 
exert an influence." 

It is essential to realize that conduct is determined by definite, 
even though not easily ascertainable factors. When we arrive at the 
point of view that all actions are determined, it is reasonable to con- 
sider the possibility of reformation through the introduction oi new 
experiences. Aroused largely by unchanged environment as the 
author truly remarks, thoughts or impulses once held may very likely 
crop up in mind again, through the active forces of memory and of 
association and habit formation. These are the suggestions coming 
from various features of living conditions in an old neighborhood, 
from an achieved reputation, from old associates in delinquency, or 
from companions known while under detention. Even the family 
attitude toward the offender may result in the continuance of the 
delinquency. In work with various cases, all these adventitious forces 
have been observed at work and, where no change of environment has 
been effected, the continuance of the tendency to offense has seemed 
inevitable. 

The discovery of the "mental conflict" or the emotional disturbance 
which is the cause of the abnormal conduct is the essential pre- 
requisite of treatment. Healy says the general method of psychological 
investigation considered in this book has usually been called psy- 
choanalysis. The psychoanalytic procedure is, however, more com- 
plex and requires a finer technique than is desirable or necessary for 
the solution of problems of misconduct. For this purpose a simpler 
procedure is sufficient, and in order to avoid any misunderstanding, 
the procedure is designated mental analysis, that is, "the method o£ 
using the memory to penetrate into the former experiences of mental 
life." 

In making the analysis it was not long before the author was 
"forced to the conclusion that information such as might be obtained 
by mental testing, physical examination, by learning the main points 
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of developmental and family history, and by inquiring into the com- 
panionship, or other environmental conditions, was absolutely insuffi- 
cient to explain the essentials of the development of a marked ten- 
dency to delinquency in certain cases. Certain elements of innate 
mental life had to be sought out and invoked for explanation, even if 
practical issues alone were in view." 

An "interview" might be a good term to summarize the method 
of mental analysis. "Then, perhaps, nothing so frequently taps the 
source of trouble as sympathetic questioning about worries, and per- 
sistently recurring images or ideas. The simple asking, 'What is it 
that bothers you? or, Do you worry about anything?' is often suffi- 
cient to bring out facts which brightly illuminate further progress of 
analysis." In making these investigations certain difficulties must be 
faced, and certan problems solved. In the chapter on "Methods" 
much valuable information is given for the guidance of the analysts. 

While the method is not absolutely proscribed for any type of 
case, there are subjects for whom it is not desirable. "Rarely to be 
benefitted by mental analysis are adolescent girls showing hypersexual 
tendencies, even though mental conflict plays a part in the case, they 
are properly subjects for educational discipline and environmental 
control." 

Since it is the memory that is being used, the more recent the 
memories the more satisfactory will be the results. In adults, mental 
conflicts are not so likely to develop and the fruitful field of effort is 
with younger rather than with older subjects. It is also true that the 
lower the intelligence the less is the probability of accurate reproduc- 
tion. We may, therefore, be sure that "the promise of practical returns 
from the use of mental analysis in cases of misconduct, caused by 
mental conflict, is much greater with the more intelligent." 

In chapters 5 to 16 inclusive, constituting two-thirds of the book, 
cases of mental conflict are discussed. While the presentation of these 
cases is extremely valuable, it seems to the reviewer that direct causal 
connection has not been established between the mental conflicts dis- 
cussed and the abnormal conduct. In many cases the mental conflict is 
concerned with sex affairs. The abnormality of conduct is usually 
taking what does not belong to oneself. The interpretation that the 
stealing is due to disturbing thoughts about sex relationship or sex 
practices seems a trifle insecure. It would be desirable to know in 
how many cases there have been similar conflicts in reference to sex 
matters where no deviation from the accepted standards of social 
reaction is noticed. 

A demonstration of a causal relation between certain experiences 
and certain types of reaction would be an exceedingly important con- 
tribution to the solution of the problem of delinquency. It would then 
be possible to outline corrective or re-educational measures. Even 
though it is not clearly shown in this work that the conflicts discussed 
do stand in causal relationship to the delinquency, the book is a most 
important contribution. When judges, probation officers, psychologists 
and medicopsychologists, realize that all actions may be explained in 
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terms of previous experiences, it is undoubtedly true that we shall 
have a rapid reformation in our methods of dealing with delinquency. 
Dr. Healy is to be congratulated on the strong presentation of this 
point of view. 

Municipal Court of Philadelphia, Pa. David Mitchell. 



Some Criteria for the Evaluation of Mental Tests and Test 

Series. By Florence Mateer, Ph. D. Mental Hygiene, April, 

1917. Pp. 241-51. 

Ten years ago no mental tests were attracting attention, but 
Binet was developing his series. Their use, at first cautious, rapidly grew 
extensive, while all handicaps were ignored. Then followed criticisms 
and constructive attempts at standardization. Goddard's contribution 
is valuable, as he shows the percentages of children at the various 
chronological ages as well as at the various mental ages who do the 
same question, thus giving a two-plane distribution which checks 
itself. The weakness of the Binet tests is their lack of distinction 
between defect and disease. We must not diagnose as defective those 
testing a certain amount below chronological age ; the quality of response 
and corroboration must be relied upon. Also, we must not designate 
a definite percentage of a group as defective, and try to find tests that 
discriminate that many, as suggested by Pinter and Paterson. All 
feeble-mindedness cannot be detected in early childhood. Today's 
tests are of differential diagnosis, not prognosis. 

We dare not depend on any one test series for the detection of the 
defective unless more varied and comprehensive than those of the 
present day, because the mental defective is not he who lacks one 
attribute, but is lacking in so many ways that he cannot make shift in 
an emergency even though he use all the ability he has. Sticking to any 
one procedure causes prejudice which leads to a personalized revaluing 
of all other data which are approved or discarded according to their 
correlation with the data dug out by the pet tool. 

One of the first essentials for advance in mental testing is a 
standardization of examiners ; even such a rating as easy, hard, vari- 
able, or exact would be better than nothing. Test standardizations 
should be based' on empirical data rather than statistical theories. 
Unselected groups and community surveys would be a good basis of 
study. The individual tests should be evaluated. The defectives 
should be known as far as possible from some other diagnosis. Failure 
to pass the tests of society, together with educatonal acquisitions not 
up to what the person has had the chance to get, is good corroborative 
evidence of mental defect. Mental test findings must correlate highly 
with such evidence. 

A Gaussian curve of distribution is not sufficient proof of the 
diagnostic value of a test; it must have a mode indicating normality. 
The matter is too complex for a single test series. A great number of 
distributions must be used. He who is below in a sufficient number 



